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to take with them provisions for nine <^jays, every
cavalryman carrying three days' supply of hay, and
every infantryman three days* supply of bread, while
bread for six days was placed in the single baggage-
cart allowed to each company. None of this reserve
of food was, however, to be broken into save in the
utmost need, and no officer of any rank whatever
might have table utensils of nobler metal than tin.

A word would set all in swift motion, but the ma-
chine had to be arrested until it should be known
that the Prussian ultimatum was rejected. Kling-
graffen, Frederick's ambassador at Vienna, caused
some delay by asking for instructions. On the 24th
the King wrote to General Winterfeldt, the most im-
patient advocate of war: "The cursed courier is
not yet here, so I have been compelled to stop the
regiments till the 28th. Klinggraffen deserves to be
made a porter by way of punishment. Such stupid
tricks are unpardonable and the prolonged uncer-
tainty is unbearable." On the 26th, however, after
hearing from Vienna, the King was able to set all in
motion anew.

" The answer," he wrote to his brother, the Prince of
Prussia, "is impertinent, high, and contemptuous, and
as for the assurances that I asked of them, not a word,
so that the sword alone can cut this Gordian knot. . . .
At present, we must think only of making war in such a
fashion as to deprive our enemies of the desire to break
the peace too soon."

While one royal messenger was bearing this mes-
sage from Potsdam to Berlin, others were on their